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of his unreflective experience: his immediate sensitive and
emotional life with its development, rational but unconscious,
through memory and perception. The problem with which he
is confronted is the problem of feeding this experience into a
work of art. He has encountered some experience that stands
out from the rest as significant or moving; its unexpressed
significance lies on his mind as a burden, challenging him to find
some way of uttering it; and his labour in creating a work of art
is his response to that challenge. In this sense the artist knows
very well what he is doing and what he is trying to do. The
criterion of his having done it rightly is that, when it is done,
it should be seen as expressing what he wanted to express. All
that is peculiar to him is the fact that he cannot formulate his
problem; if he could formulate it, he would have expressed it;
and the work of art would have been achieved. But although
he cannot in advance of the work itself say what the problem
is, he knows that there is a problem, and he is aware, of its
peculiar nature; only not reflectively aware until the work has
been done.

This indeed seems to be the special character of art and its
peculiar importance in the life of thought. It is the phase of that
life in which the conversion from unreflective to reflective
thought actually comes about. There is therefore a history of
art, but no history of artistic problems, as there is a history
of scientific or philosophical problems. There is only the
history of artistic achievements.                                   <

There is also a history of religion; for religion, no less than
art or philosophy or politics, is a function of reflective thought.
In religion man has a conception of himself as a thinking and
active being, which he sets over against a conception of God in
which his notion of thought and action, knowledge and power,
are raised to the level of infinity. The task of religious thought
and religious practice (for in religion the theoretical and practi-
cal activities are fused into one) is to find the relation between
these two opposed conceptions of myself as finite and God as
infinite. The absence of any definite relation, the mere differ-
ence of the two, is the problem and torment of the religious
mind. The discovery of a relation is at once the discovery of my
thought as reaching God and of God's thought as reaching me:
and, indistinguishable from this, the performance of an act of